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NOTES AND NEWS 



George B. McClellan, mayor of New York City, is to preside at the 
second annual congress of the Playground Association of America which 
meets in that city the second week of September. The congress will 
endeavor in every possible way to arouse a strong public sentiment in favor 
of playgrounds. Among the prominent speakers will be Governor Hughes, 
George E. Johnson, Professor Royal Melendy, Dr. E. E. Arnold, E. B. 
DeGroot, Professor C. T. Hetherington, Dr. Luther Gulick, and Joseph Lee. 

Dr. W. S. Cornell has an article in the Psychological Clinic on "Mentally 
Defective Children in the Public Schools." His work is based upon per- 
sonal investigations made in pursuit of his official duties as a school medical 
inspector of Philadelphia. He finds that there are four distinct groups of 
children: (i) children who are apparently mentally defective, but are 
really only undeveloped because of poor general health, poor eyesight, or 
improper home surroundings; (2) dull children; (3) backward children, 
and (4) feeble-minded children. He compares dull children with bright 
children with respect to their physical defects, and finds that while 70 to 
80 per cent, of the bright children have no defects, only 44 to 60 per cent, 
of the dull children are without such defects. About 10 per cent, of the 
bright children have nose and throat defects, and very nearly 30 per cent, 
of dull children have such defects. He calls attention to the large number 
of feeble-minded children in the public schools. He estimates that 0.1 per 
cent, of the children in the public schools are actually feeble-minded, 0.5 to 
1 per cent, are truly backward, and about 10 per cent, are dull. 

The Children's School Farm movement, which was started by Mrs. 
Henry Parsons in New York City, some seven years ago on park land, 
has spread so rapidly throughout the country that there is now a scarcity 
of efficient teachers to take charge of the various "school farms" in hundreds 
of different localities. Nature-study teachers are fairly plentiful, but while 
it was thought sufficient recruits could be gained from their ranks to carry 
on the school farm movement, it has been found that, without special train- 
ing, these teachers, in many cases, are as unsuccessful in conducting a 
children's garden as an ordinary carpenter has often proved to be when 
tried as a teacher of a large class in manual training in the public schools. 

To meet this demand for efficient teachers of children's gardens and 
elementary agriculture the International Children's School Farm League 
carried on a special six weeks' course in the practical making and manage- 
ment of children's gardens, at the summer school of New York University 
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this past year. The fine old garden of the Schwab estate was placed at the 
disposal of the university, as a laboratory and outdoor classroom. 

"The ordinary assumption that school gardening is merely the conver- 
sion of garden work into a pleasure for children is altogether wrong," says 
Mr. Parsons, secretary of the League. "Neither is the work taken up 
merely to show the children how to grow vegetables. The gardens are 
nature's laboratories, in which her laws take on reality, through the simple 
garden experiments which illustrate processes of life. Educators now realize 
that such instruction increases the benefits to be derived from textbooks by 
fully one hundred per cent." 

The American School Hygiene Association is to issue a monthly paper 
entitled School Hygiene. The first number, though small in size, contains 
thirteen articles and abstracts on such important subjects as eye-strain in 
school-children, school baths, prevention of tuberculosis, playground legisla- 
tion, the department of hygiene, and the education of the public in scientific 
medicine. The journal "stands for an attempt made to call the attention of 
as many persons as may be reached to the existing school conditions in the 
country and to methods of improving them." At the same time it aims to 
foster an increase of knowledge on topics of school hygiene, most of the data 
concerning which is tied up in reports of scientific societies and in other 
technical volumes. 

One of the most suggestive summer-school experiments we have 
seen comes from Newton among children of a tenement district, and 
is reported by the Springfield Republican. The school authorities rented 
a three-room tenement not far away and the class proceeded to make it fit 
for living purposes, by scrubbing, painting, papering, whitening, repairing, 
and furnishing. The boys set window-panes, repaired wood-work, made 
furniture and wove rugs. The girls made draperies and other furnishings. 
Curtains of unbleached muslin were stenciled by the primary department. 
With the exception of a range, bed and bureau, which were donated, all of 
the furniture was made by the class. It included chairs, tables, such con- 
veniences as towel-racks, towels, and wash-cloths, every detail of an ade- 
quately furnished tenement. A window-box of geraniums was added for 
ornament. The total cost, including two months rent at $6 a month, was $25. 



